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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, WHAT IS IT? 





DOYLE M. BORTNER, Ed. D. Chairman of the Department of 
Education & Psychology, Bates 
College, Lewistown, Maine, Dr. 
Bortner presented the following 
paper at a meeting of the sec- 
ondary school teachers of Au- 
burn, Maine, March 17, 1950. 
To quote the author: “In deal- 
ing with this problem, it will 
become evident that I look with 
favor upon this type of educa- 
tion called ‘progressive’. Natur- 
ally, I cannot and most certain- 
ly do not insist that you accept 
my views. As I indicate, there 
is room for controversy in the 
field of education. Accordingly, 
I feel that I shall have success- 
fully dealt with this matter if 
you will think upon it regard- 
less of whether or not you find 
yourselves able to agree in all 
particulars.” 


Education is marked by controversial issues, and this is fortunate, 
for education will cease growing when there is an end to controversy. 
Dealing with one of the most controversial issues within the field to- 
day — progressive education, an attempt will be made here to define 
progressive education in concrete terms, and to examine some of the 
most striking contrasts between the typical practices in progressive 
and conventional school set-ups. 

In attempting to find an answer to the question, “What is pro- 
gressive education?”’, it seems proper to note, first of all, that much 
confusion exists regarding the true meaning of progressive education. 

The picture has been confused, on the-one hand, by some overen- 
thusiastic extremists among educators who overstressed the concept of 
pupil freedom and overlooked the necessity for purpose and continuity 
in the learning process. These self-styled progressives although remon- 
strated by the Father of Progressive Education—John Dewey—were 
reponsible for the establishment of a few schools where pupils enjoy- 
ed complete freedom. 
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Unfortunately, such schools—-wherein some pupils might he 
painting, some hammering, some running about the corridors, some 
reading in a corner, some fighting among themselves, and some 
throwing missiles at the teacher—-came to represent progressive edu- 
cation to numerous laymen, particularly to those prejudiced against 
educational change in the first place. Actually, such schools are no 
more representative of true progressive education than is anarchy 
and chaos representative of true democratic society. 


The picture has been further confused by those reactionaries who 
hold that the sole function of education is that of passing on the so- 
cial heritage, who are so prejudiced against change that they are 
ready to hurl charges of radicalism against any evidence of something 
new in education. In this respect, it seems completely inconsistent to 
call advances in science and industry progress and, then, to call edu- 
cational advances contributing to this progress, radicalism. 


Finally, the picture has been confused by the inertia of certain 
educators themselves. That is, there are some administrators and 
teachers too ready to belittle educational changes, to term such 
changes “fads and frills” simply because they find this path of op- 
position to progress in education less exerting than the professional 
improvement, the study, the experimentation with new teaching tech- 
niques necessary to keep pace with educational changes. Occasionally 
these persons justify their positions, their refusals to interest them- 
selves in new ideas by proudly calling attention to their years of ex- 
perience. Actually, these years of experience are frequently one year 
repeated almost verbatim time after time. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION DEFINED 


All this confusion and prejudice surrounding the term progres- 
sive education makes it imperative that it be accurately defined if both 
educators and laymen are to have a clear understanding of progres- 
sive education, and, if they are, indeed, to take an intelligent position 
either for or against it. 


What, then, is progressive education? It is that education which 
places the pupil at the pinnacle of attention, which is vitally concern- 
ed for the development of the whole pupil as a mental, physical, so- 
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cial, and emotional being, and which provides the pupil with rich op- 
portunities for learning through experiences involving activity and 
creativity. 

The key to progressive education is the emphasis placed upon the 
individual pupil, his particular needs, interests, problems. Although 
our schools are practically unanimous in protecting their devotion to 
the individual pupil, far too many confine this devotion to written 
statements of their philosophies of education and, in actual practice, 
proceed to teach subjects rather than pupils. To be progressive, a 
school must work and think in terms of the welfare of the individual 
pupil. 

Turning next to progressive education’s concern for the develop- 
ment of the whole pupil, it is clear that such concern is in keeping 
with the emphasis upon the individual pupil. It centers upon recog- 
nition of the pupil as something more than a mental machine, as—in 
fact—a very complicated machine consisting of physical, social, and 
emotional, as well as mental selves, all parts of which must be de- 
veloped. That is, it is recognized that education has a responsibility 
for guiding the development of pupils so that they will be well- 
rounded, well-integrated. It is recognized that education has a respon- 
sibility for stimulating the development of young people who not only 
possess good minds and healthy bodies, but who are capable of adjust- 
ing socially and controlling their emotions. Further, it is recognized 
that. in order to bring about this sort of integrated development, edu- 
cation cannot be the same for all pupils, but must differ according to 
the needs and shortcomings of each. 

Finally, progressive education is defined as education which pro- 
vides the pupil with rich opportunities for learning through exper. 
iences involving activity and creativity. Activity and creativity are 
emphasized as basic to any learning process in which the various as- 
pects of an individual’s personality are to have the chance for full 
development. 





It is recognized—and this is an established psychological prin- 


ciple—that learning and that development increase with activity and 
creativity. It is recognized that real and lasting learning results not 
frem a process whereby information is hammered into the pupil by 


iercher, but that it results from a process whereby the pupil, with 
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the guidance of the teacher, actively reaches out into the various areas 
of his environment, draws in learning from each, and makes it a part 
of himself. 

It is recognized that real learning results from opportunities to 
adjust to one’s environmental situations, and not from compulsion to 
conform or to repeat verbatim that which has been imposed by the 
teacher. It is recognized, too, that nearly every child has a capacity to 
create something and that this creative potential is most likely to 
emerge in a stimulating environment in which expression is encourag- 
ed, not inhibited. In short, it is believed that learning secured through 
guided and purposeful expression is more real and lasting than that 
which is secured through authoritarian impression. 

While an attempt has been made to define the nature, the basic 
essentials of progressive education with some measure of preciseness, 
it should be realized that there have been some teachers throughout 
the history of formal education who have employed the techniques of 
progressive education. Likewise, numerous teachers in our schools of 
today place the pupil at the pinnacle of attention, are concerned for 
his well-rounded development, and provide him plentiful opportuni- 
ties for activity and creativity. Yet, many of them may not regard 
themselves as “progressives”, but as merely trying to do the best job 
of teaching of which they are capable. 


CONTRASTS BETWEEN 
PROGRESSIVE AND CONVENTIONAL EDUCATION 


Although the basic ingredients of progressive education have 
been noted, it is believed its nature will be better understood if some 
specific differences between progressive and conventional practices in 
education are briefly reviewed. 


CuRRICULUM 

Turning first to the curriculum, there are certain sharp contrasts 
between basic practices in conventional and progressive schools. In 
the conventional school, the curriculum is subject-centered. The em- 
phasis is upon mastery of isolated, compartmentalized bits of infor- 
mation called subjects, that is, upon mental development through the 
mastery of word description. In the progressive school, the curricu- 
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lum is child-and-society-centered, in that it develops out of the needs, 
interests, purposes, and problems of the individual and the society 
(including, of course. the local community) in which he lives. The 
emphasis is upon comprehensive learning which helps him to under- 
stand the society in which he lives as a whole rather than as frag- 
ments. In addition. it enables him, with careful guidance, to discover 
the particular areas of social, emotional, cultural, and vocational ex- 
perience in which he wants or needs more detailed learning. 


In the conventional school, the curriculum is based upon sub- 
jects regarded as ends in themselves. The stress is upon ground- 
covering and upon knowledge for its own sake. In the progressive 
school, the curriculum is centered upon functional learning exper- 
iences geared to real-life needs. Subject matter is still studied, but it 
becomes a means to an end, the end being the solution of real prob- 
lems. Knowledge is still highly regarded, but is seen as useful only as 
one gains a sense of direction in applying it. 


In the conventional school, the curriculum is rigid in that a large 
proportion of specific subjects are required of all pupils and are felt 
to have equal validity for all pupils. It is, in addition, rigid in the 
sense that it is rooted in tradition. In the progressive school, the cur- 
riculum is flexible in terms of individual needs and is subject to con- 
tinuous re-evaluation and re-organization so that it may better meet 
the constantly changing needs of people living in a constantly and 
rapidly changing society. In the conventional school the curriculum 
emphasizes reproduction and inquiry into the past. In the progressive 
school, the curriculum emphasizes creation and projection into the 
future, into the area of uncertainties, and into the unknown. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 

Turning next to methods of teaching, sharp contrasts are again 
evident between practices of conventional and progressive schools. 
The importance of pupil activity and creativity as basic progressive 
techniques are, indeed, in distinct contrast with the pupil passivity, 
so characteristic of conventional teaching methods. In line with this 
contrast, the pupil in the conventional school is given the opportunity 
for active participation only as he executes that which the teacher 
tells him to do. On the other hand, the pupil in the progressive school 
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is given the opportunity to actively participate in establishing the pur- 
poses which he is going to undertake, to plan the procedures 
designed to achieve the purposes, to execute the plans, and to evaluate 
that which he does achieve. Thus, he has four opportunities for active 
learning as compared to the one opportunity afforded him in the con- 
ventional school, since, in such a school, the teacher does all the pur- 
posing, planning, and evaluating. 

Besides this basic difference in methodology between convention- 
al and progressive schools, several other broad differences are appar- 
ent. In the conventional school, the teacher directs and imposes. In the 
progressive school, the teacher guides, stimulates, and encourages. 
Similarly, in the conventional school, authority is imposed upon the 
pupil from the outside, while, in the progressive school, the pupil 
learns to impose authority upon himself. 

There is a tendency in the conventional school set-up to adapt 
the pupils to one or two teaching techniques, more often than not, the 
question-answer and the drill devices, while in the progressive school 
there is a marked emphasis upon the need for adapting teaching 
techniques to the pupils. In this connection, remedial] teaching occu- 
pies a prominent place in the progressive method of teaching. 

Fundamentally tied in with the overall picture of teaching meth- 
ods are such matters as those of motivation, discipline, homework, 
and grading. Of interest to home and school alike, it seems appropriate 
to take a birdseye view of the contrasts between conventional and pro- 
gressive thoughts upon these matters. 


MoTIvATION 

The first of these, motivation, is related to the conscious effort of 
the teacher to establish desires or drives in pupils, so that they will 
strive to attain certain learning objectives. It is vital to education be- 
cause it determines whether or not the pupil learns at all. It accounts 
for the fact that some pupils learn more than do other pupils of the 
same age and intelligence. In fact, the first step in classroom instruc- 
tion should be motivation, that is, the establishment of the desire to 
learn. 

In the conventional school, the pattern of motivation is extrinsic 
or artificial. That is, incentive is given the pupil for undertaking cer- 
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tain learning tasks, but the incentive is in no way related to the learn- 
ing activity itself. Specifically, credits, marks, rewards, privileges, 
as punishments are used as incentives. In the progressive school, the 
pattern of motivation is intrinsic or natural. Here, the pupil’s incen- 
tive lies in the fact that he is interested in the learning activity for its 
own sake. It is seen in situations where the teacher tries to relate the 
real interests and needs and desires of the pupil to the learning activi- 
ties of the classroom and attempts to help the pupil find a real chal- 
lenge in the learning activities. This indicates that the teacher must 
closely study each pupil in order to find motives which he already 
possesses so that they may be linked with the present learning activity. 


While it is necessary to employ the extrinsic means of motivation 
on occasion so that immediate problems may be hurdled, intrinsic mo- 
tivation should be the pattern in teaching because it makes for more 
enjoyable, more meaningful, and more lasting learning. One cannot 
eo through life doing only those things which either guarantee mater- 
ial rewards or assure escape from punishment. It is far better to do 
tnings because they bring a feeling of self-satisfaction to the doer. 


DiscIPLINE 

Turning next to the subject of discipline, it should be empha- 
sized, first of all, that where there is stress upon the intrinsic type of 
motivation so that pupils are keenly interested in their learning activi- 
ties, there will be relatively few disciplinary problems. 


At the same time, the whole concept of discipline differs between 
conventional and progressive schools. In the conventional school, dis- 
cipline is thought of in terms of a verb. In the progressive school, it 
is thought of in terms of a noun to which the proper connotation is at- 
tached. In the conventional school it means to punish, to maintain 
obedience, to repress. In the progressive school it means development 
of self-control, of qualities of good citizenship, of worthwhile ideals 
and attitudes. 


In the conventional school the teacher’s ability to maintain dis- 
cipline is frequently the criterion which determines good teaching. In 
the progressive school, good discipline is merely regarded as the pro- 
duct, the outcome of good teaching. In the conventional school the 
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teacher deals with symptoms, that is, punishes misbehavior. Here. the 
teacher approaches disciplinary problems from the point-of-view of 
retribution. In the progressive school the teacher approaches dis- 
ciplinary problems from the viewpoint of guidance. In the conven- 
tional school the teacher relies chiefly on such disciplinary techniques 
as ridicule, nagging, sarcasm, forced apologies, threats, detention, 
dismissal from the classroom, additional assignments, and, in some 
cases, corporal punishment. In the progressive school, the teacher re- 
lies chiefly upon such techniques as appeals to the pupil’s reason, con- 
science, aspirations, and desire for emotional rapport, that is, for 
identification with adults in a favorable way. While this teacher does 
not deny the necessity for dealing with infrequent cases of aggressive 
misbehavior in a decisive manner, he believes that the great majority 
of disciplinary problems are best handled by means of private 
conferences. 


HOMEWORK 

Regarding the subject of homework, the progressive school is not 
so certain concerning its merits as is the conventional school. The con- 
ventional view is that the assignment of homework is essential to good 
learning; is good mental discipline, especially when it is difficult; 
and is necessary if sufficient work is to be covered. By way of con- 
trast, the progressive educator questions the validity of teacher im- 
posed homework. Specifically, he points out that the conventional 
type homework may interfere with opportunities to learn from real- 


life experiences outside the school, with activities essential to good 
health, and with important family contacts. Furthermore, the progres- 
sive educator points out that it is usually not done under proper guid- 
ance, that is may encourage dishonesty, and that it is often a drudgery 
type of study which may actually defeat a broader purpose of educa- 
tion which is to arouse intellectual curiosity. 


While the progressive school would not necessarily eliminate | 
homework, it would put considerably less emphasis on it and would, 
in fact, prefer to lengthen classes and the school day itself, if neces- 
sary, rather than to send young people from school burdened with 
many unpleasant tasks to be completed in the same evening. 
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When there is homework, it would most likely be the result of 
pupil and teacher desire to reach an objective which had been cooper- 


atively decided upon by both parties; it would not be the result of 


teacher imposition. 


GRADING 
Finally, the attitude toward the grading of pupils differs greatly 
between the two types of schools, the conventional and progressive. 


In the conventional school, grading is concerned with measuring 
achievement in the mastery of certain isolated parts of the learning 
process, that is, with measuring quantity of learning, or with measur- 
ing how much learning has taken place in the mastery of specific 
subjects. 

In the progressive school, grading is concerned with evaluating 
the total growth of the pupil as a physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional being, as a well-integrated personality. It is much more con- 
cerned with the qualitative development of the learner than with the 
quantitative mastery of factual information. 


In the conventional school grading is concerned with the com- 
parison of the progress of one learner with that of other learne... 
That is, he does good, poor, or indifferent work, depending upon how 
well he compares with others. In the progressive school, grading is 
concerned with the progress of the individual pupil in terms of his 
own capacities and potentialities. That is, he makes good, poor, or in- 
different progress depending upon how well he does in terms of his 
own assets and limitations, not in terms of his rank in comparison 
with others whose assets and limitations are different. Under such a 
program, pupils who are of limited capacities will not be failed or 
dismissed from school, but will be carefully studied and taught in ac- 
cordance with their needs and abilities. 


In the conventional school, the purposes of grading frequently 
boil down to the need for holding marks over the heads of pupils, so 
as to make them work hard to pass dull, lifeless subjects. In the pro- 
gressive school, the purposes of grading are principally diagnostic 
whereby emphasis is upon the progress of the individual, his 
strengths and weaknesses. 
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In the conventional school, classes are frequently conducted as 





though grades are the most important outcome of the day’s work. In 
fact, some teachers hold pencil and grade books constantly in hand, 
ready to make entries. In the progressive school, grades are regarded 
as but shadows of the real goals toward which pupils are working, 
And, the teachers in such schools believe that the necessity for resort- 
ing to grade books in order to maintain class attention is a reflection 
of the inadequacy of the curriculum or of the inadequacy of their own 
teaching methods. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IS DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


It should be stressed at this point that progressive education is 


basic to any plan of education for democracy. 


Democracy means many things to many people, as witnessed by 
the fact that to some democracy means the laissez-faire state, while to 
others it means the social service state. Nevertheless, in spite of such 
disagreements, we may agree that probably the most distinctive feature 
of a democracy is the value it places on the individual human being 
regardless of his race, creed, or family. If we accept this respect for 
the individual as the truly distinctive feature of democracy, then, edu- 
cation for democracy can have one overall goal—the development of 
each individual to the maximum extent of his capacities. That is pre- 
cisely what progressive education aims to do. 


Democratic education cannot be the same for everyone, cannot 
require the same performance of all pupils, cannot seek to mold all 
pupils into the “Procrustean bed of education.” Some schools—a 
diminishing number, I believe—are guilty, probably unwittingly. of 
seeking to fit pupils into a “Procrustean bed of education.” For in- 
stance, they evidently seek to make their output into standardized 
images by requiring pupils to take the same courses, study the same 
factual information from the same text books, and achieve at least 
“average” scores on standardized tests. 


Actually, these programs are rather totalitarian in nature and 
have no place in a democracy. Democratic education is not a formal, 
rigid, indoctrinating process producing those who act and think alike. 
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Democratic education has the much more difficult task of gearing in- 
struction to the needs, problems, purposes, interests, and capacities of 
each pupil. It must place the pupil at the pinnacle of attention if it is 
to develop each individual to the maximum extent of his capacities. 

Besides meeting the requirements of democracy because of the 
emphasis which it places upon the individual pupil, progressive edu- 
cation is tailored to the needs of a democratic citizenry by virtue of 
its accent upon the development of the whole person and its stress up- 
on the possibilities of learning through experiences involving activity 
and creativity. Democracy can function on its highest level of efficien- 
cy only when its citizens are well-balanced people, who are socially 
and emotionally, as well as physically and mentally mature. More- 
over, the future of a democratic society depends upon citizens who can 
act, who can express themselves, who can purpose, plan, and evaluate, 
as well as execute, not upon those who are equipped only to execute 
the wishes of others and are submissively ready to accept everything 
that is imposed upon them. 

The question might well arise to the effect: “This program of 
progressive, of democratic education sounds good on paper, but does 
it really work?” The answer to such a question should be in the 
aflirmative. Progressive education is working well in schools all over 
the country, although, to date, the Midwest and the Far West have 
shown the way. 


In the fina! analysis, however, the success of progressive ideals 
in education depends upon the classroom teacher who has the oppor- 
tunity for daily, close, and intimate contacts with the learners. It de- 
pends upon his enthusiasm for his job, his interest and faith in young 
people, and his concern for keeping abreast of new ideas, research, 
and experimentation in the field of education. It depends not upon 
teachers who are content to “stay put” on the basis that they have had 
long years of experience. It depends upon teachers who, regardless of 
their years of experience, always maintain a fresh and enthusiastic 
outlook. 











SPEECH RETARDATION IN THE | 
NORMAL AND SUBNORMAL CHILD* 





GEORGE W. GENS, Ph.D. Speech Pathologist 


The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 


Recent surveys conducted in all parts of our country show that 
10 percent of school children have various defects in speech. Surveys 


that from 70 to 75 percent of them have speech disorders. 


These studies bring forth two very important facts: First, speech) 


(defective children constitute our largest single group of handicapped 
children; and, secondly, since three out of four institutionalized, men- 
tally defective persons are speech defective, there exists a misconcep- 
tion that a severe speech disorder is a symptom of mental deficiency. 

Even today, the average citizen is not aware that a brain injured 
child is not necessarily mentally defective. Some of these children are 
so badly injured in that part of the brain which controls the move- 
ments of their hands, feet, tongue, and lips, that they give the appear- 
ance of drooling idiots. Years of patience and hard work on the part 
of these children and the various professional people responsible for 
their rehabilitative therapy have proven that these physically handi- 
capped children could become happy and useful citizens, if given the 
chance. 

There is another group of children who must be given this 


chance. These are the children who might be—if only they cculd 





speak. 

Most of us take the ability to speak for granted; that it’s just an- 
other one of those things which a baby seems to do naturally—like 
sitting, walking, or eating. Only those parents whose children do not 
speak at the age of four or five have any idea or conception of the re- 
sulting anxiety, worry, and frustration that accompanies the lack of 
speech. 


* This article was prepared for the Tri-County Unit of the New Jersey Parents’ 
Group for the Retarded Child and presented over Station WCAM, Camden, 
New Jersey on March 20, 1950 by the author. 
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(The process we call speech is extremely complex. It is a function 
that calls on all the tissues of the body to contribute to that final pro- 
duct called speech. Time prohibits a detailed description of what goes 
on in a child’s mind and body when he speaks. If we ask a child a 
question and expect him to answer, he must first be able to hear. Once 
the sound is heard it must have meaning for him. This meaning comes 
from past experience. He must be able, through association pathways 
in the brain, to put together sensations of sighi, smell, taste, and feel- 
ing. These sensations are then integrated with the sound, and the 
sound now has meaning for him. He understands our question. He 
thinks of an answer and is ready for a vocalized reply. With proper 
functioning of the brain, nerve impulses are sent down to the so- 
called organs of speech, the larynx, palate, tongue, and lips. Any dis- 
order anywhere along this line of understanding or producing speech 
can result in a disorder of speech. Because speech production is mus- 
cle movement, nerves must be in good working order to innervate the 
muscles. We are not simply concerned in a nerve stimulating a muscle 
for action. We are concerned also in the metabolic state of that nerve. 
So are we interested in the bio-chemical properties and in glandular 
function. We are interested for speech in the entire person. Speech 
calls for a healthy anatomical structure, physiological function, and 


psychological environment./ 


The types of speech disorders are many and vary from a simple 
to a complex degree. Children may have defects of articulation; they 
may substitute one sound for another; leave sounds out or add them. 
Children may distort sounds. They may talk too rapidly or too slowly; 
stutter or stammer. They may lisp or baby-talk. Because of a cleft 
palate, speech may be very nasal and very often unintelligible. As a 
result of a specific type of brain injury or damage, youngsters may 
have a spastic or athetotic type of speech. You may know this as the 
speech of the cerebral palsied. 


Some children have abnormalities of the voice; it may be too 
loud or too soft; too high or too low. It may be monotonous. 
Voice quality may be too harsh, breathy, nasal, or hoarse. Then of 
most serious consideration, there are those children who never develop 
any intelligible speech. 


If there is any branch of speech pathology which needs more 
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trained personnel and research, it is the field which specializes in 
children who do not have speech or who show a delayed develop- 





ment of speech. 

Why doesn’t a child speak? Experience with these children 
shows that the problem reso!ves about two types of children. First, 
the child who doesn’t want to speak; and secondly, the child who 
can’t speak. The child who doesn’t want to speak may assume this be- 
havior because of environmental conditions in the home. For example, 
the arrival into the home, of a new baby at the time when the first 
child is developing speech can be of sufficient psychological! shock so 
as to prevent the further development of speech. The child senses the 
lack of attention that used to be his and may seek to regain his de- 
prived attention by not speaking. Soon when his parents anticipate his 
every want he feels no need for speech and follows the line of least 
resistance. Other children with a retarded speech development are 
found to have come from homes where the parents were either over- 
protective or over-solicitous. In others, there was rejection by one or 
both of the parents. This is the child. then, who is physically and 
mentally able to speak, but for psychological reasons doesn’t want to 
or does not feel the need for speech. 

The child who can’t speak presents quite a different problem. 
Due to some organic damage, the child has been deprived of the abil- 
ity to learn to speak as other children. If a child is born completely 
deaf or becomes deaf very early in life, following some injury or ill- 
ness, we don’t expect him to talk. How can he if he has never heard 
sounds? Such a child, however, can learn to speak. (I mean to use 
his voice and not his hands, as is still done in some schools for the 
deaf.) Provision is made for such a child. We have many excellent 
schools for the congenitally deaf child, where with specialized teach- 
ing techniques, he learns how to speak by looking and feeling. It is the 
unfortunate, hard of hearing child who sometimes is unaware of his 
hearing loss, as are the people around him, who may go unnoticed un- 


til he becomes a behavior problem or becomes retarded in school. 
These hard of hearing children will go undetected until every state in 
our country makes it compulsory for every school child to be examin- 
ed scientifically for his hearing by professionally trained personnel. 
Incidentally, New Jersey is one of the states which does not have re- 
quired, routine hearing tests for all of its school children. 
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The third type of child who doesn’t learn to speak is the child 
who has a very severe degree of mental deficiency. This child is so re- 
tarded in his psychological and social maturity that we can’t expect 
him to learn such a complex process as speech. As he is retarded in 
everything else, so is he retarded in speech. He just does not have 
the mental equipment needed to speak. 

The fourth type of child who doesn’t speak is the aphasic child. 
In contrast to the child with the severe dezree of mental deficiency, 
the aphasic child is primarily handicapped in speech. His other fune- 
tions may be within normal limits. He is the child who is misunder- 
stood and may be misdiagnosed because so little is known about him. 
He is the one about whom friendly neighbors will say, “Oh, he will 
outgrow it”, and then when he doesn’t outgrow it, is considered men- 
tally deficient. He is the type of child for whom we can offer some 
hope if we can find him. The aphasic child has a brain injury, but 
his disability is a specific one. It affects speech and language. 

Such a boy came to us at The Vineland Training School. He had 
been referred to us because for three years he had gone to a public 
school where he made absolutely no progress. His speech was so mu- 
tilated that it was unintelligible. He had only a few sounds and these 
were used only in the beginning of words. He could neither recite the 
alphabet nor identify the letters. This, of course, meant that he could 
neither read nor write. The boy was severely handicapped in speech 
and language. In an attempt to make a diagnosis so that the appropri- 
ate treatment could be recommended, we had a choice of the four pos- 
sible causes discussed previously. We tested his hearing on the pure 
tone audiometer and he had no hearing impairment. Not only did he 
have normal hearing, but he had a very fine sense of sound discrimin- 
ation. Although he didn’t know how to make the sounds that he heard, 
he could indicate the similarity and differences of sounds. The psy- 
chological and emotional situations were next to be studied. He was 
a very well-adjusted young boy in spite of his handicap and the home 
relations were excellent. A differential diagnosis then had to be made 
between generalized mental retardation and a specific disability such 
as an aphasia. Because of his actions and reactions to specific and 
non-specific test items, a diagnosis of mental deficiency was deferred. 

Instead, it was decided to have him undergo a trial period of 
speech therapy to see if he could learn to speak. As an experiment we 
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used the same principles and techniques that we used with adult vet- 
erans, who lost their speech following brain damage. Work was tedi- 
ous and the progress very slow. The deep-seated desire on the part of 
the child to learn was of utmost importance in our work. It sometimes 
took two weeks to learn how to inake a sound and once this was learn- 
ed, it was not always retained. Remember we were working with a 
brain damaged child. Soon, however, constant motivation, work, and 
repetitions had their reward. The child was able to learn to identify, 
recite, and print the alphabet. The spelling of simple words followed. 
Once he learned the phonetic sound of the letters, he was able to read 
simple words. As time goes on he is able to speak better. He is becom- 
ing more sociable and self-assured. He initiates more spontaneous 
speech and thereby creates the circular response of speaking well, 
hearing this new type of good speech, which in turn teaches his ears to 
control that speech. He is now reading sentences and story books. You 
can appreciate how overjoyed his parents were when he was able to 
dictate and copy for the first time a letter to them, telling them 
that he was learning to play in the school band. 

In concluding this too brief a discussion of a very vital subject, 
I would like:to leave these two thoughts with you. First, we didn’t 
give this aphasic boy anything he didn’t have before. All that we did 
was give him a chance to learn the best he could with what he had. 
We are merely helping him to develop his potentialities. 

Secondly, and this is most regrettable, he was allowed to go for 
so long without a proper diagnosis with the result that appropriate 
treatment was delayed. At that, it was only a matter of chance that the 
school for mentally defectives to which he came had the facilities 
that he needed. How many other aphasic, or hard of hearing children 
are there who are not recognized as such with the result that poten- 
tially useful citizens are relegated to a life of insecurity, custody, and 
uselessness? For them, speech therapy can make the difference be- 
tween usefulness or being a burden, between happiness and un- 
happiness. 

We, who are privileged to enjoy the cemocratic way of life, must 
see to it that every child is given the opportunity to make the most of 
his potentialities—even if they are limited. He, too, should enjoy a 
happy and productive life. We owe this much, even unto the least 
of these. 
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appearing in the May issue of the Lavits HoME JOURNAL and 


of interest to our readers 


The Child Who Never Grew 
by 


PEARL S. BUCK 


The Training School at Vineland, 

New Jersey, wishes to commend Pearl 

S. Buck for her assistance in further- 

ing the cause of mental deficiency by 

writing such a necessary and enlight- 

ening article. In this way she has 
done much to educate the public at large in recognizing the 
problem as an acute one. Known for her many and varied hu- 
manitarian activities, Miss Buck has been most gracious in 
contributing all proceeds gained through the publication of 
this article to The Training School’s research and training pro- 
gram. For this we are most appreciative. 


WALTER Jacos, Pu.D. 
Director 


The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 











National Hearing Week, sponsored by The American Hear- 
ing Society is being observed from May 7 through May 13, 
1950. The Society has asked us to cooperate in getting some 
of the facts about deafness before the public through the 
pages of THE TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN. It is with a great 
sense of satisfaction that we are able to participate in this 
endeavor. We are pleased to present the following article by 
one of our staff members in the hope that some basic infor- 
mation about deafness will be disseminated. The American 
Hearing Society may be contacted for further information or 
advice. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DEAFNESS 





GEORGE W. GENS, Ph.D. The Training ‘School 
Vineland, New Jersey 
Fifteen million people in the United States, including three mil- 
lion children, have hearing impairments. These are significant figures 
insofar as they affect 10 percent of our population directly, and so 
many more indirectly. It is also significant that not much has been 
done in educating the American people concerning the causes, nature, 
and treatment of hearing losses. It is the purpose of this paper 
to state some facts in a simple fashion with the hope that it will pre- 
sent the general scope and seriousness of the problems and clear up 
some misconceptions about hearing and deafness. 


DEFINITION 

There exists some confusion in the usage of the terms “deafness” 
and “hard of hearing”. Some workers consider deafness to include all 
degrees of hearing impairments from a minor loss to a complete loss 
of hearing. Others make refinements and restrict deafness to include 
only people who have no functional hearing. Hard of hearing indi- 
viduals can make some use of their hearing, even if it is defective. The 
degree of impairment, then, is the criterion for the diagnosis of deaf- 
ness or hard of hearing. Also important is the time of onset of the 
hearing loss. The congenitally deafened child is born completely deaf. 
The adventitiously deafened child becomes completely deaf after birth 
through accident or illness. 

For the purpose of this paper, the term deafness will include all 


degrees of hearing losses. 


CAUSES 

Generally, there are two main causes of deafness. The first is due 
to hereditary factors. It is not uncommon to find several members of 
a family who are deaf. The second is the acquired type which may be 
due to many causes occurring before, during, or after birth. (It seems 
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to be apparent that anytime something is acquired the implication is 
present that the acquisition might have been prevented. This is as true 
for deafness as it is for some types of mental deficiency, speech dis- 
orders, and medical handicaps. ) 

Infants can become deafened by injuries at birth. Some may be 
deafened during the mother’s pregnancy, if she is subjected to German 
measles, mumps, or influenza. Rh incompatibility is also a cause of 
deafness before birth. Various degrees of hearing impairments can be 
caused after birth by such childhood infectious or inflammatory ill- 
nesses as meningitis. measles, mastoiditis, otitis media, scarlet fever, 
mumps, chicken pox, whooping cough, and other upper respiratory 
diseases. Diseased tonsils or diseased and enlarged adenoids can pro- 
duce a temporary hearing loss. Ear canals that are plugged by im- 
pacted wax or little objects that children place in them also can 
cause hearing impairments. A severe blow on an ear may also produce 
some degree of deafness. One cause of hearing loss that is reserved 
for adults is the one that results from occupational hazards. Many 
factory workers are subjected to extremely loud noises which grad- 
ually produce a hearing loss. With advancing years some people 
show gradual diminution in hearing acuity. 


SYMPTOMS OF IMPAIRED HEARING 


It is not difficult to identify the child who is born completely 
deaf. Such an infant will not respond to voices and sounds around 
him, or to vocalized attention-seeking attempts of his parents and 
family. Because speech is so intimately associated with hearing, the 
deaf child will not develop speech through imitation. Although it is 
beyond the purpose of this paper, it must be stated that the lack of 
speech development does not presuppose deafness. At the same time, 
it must be realized that children who do not develop speech are not 
necessarily mentally deficient or aphasic; they may be deaf. 

The child who is not completely deaf, but who has a hearing im- 
pairment may show one or a combination of one of the following 
symptoms. He may complain of earaches and head noises. He may 
have running ears. He may seem inattentive or fail to respond to ques- 
tions. He may ask for repetitions or turn his head toward the direction 
of the speaker. Speech may be affected in that some sounds may be 
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omitted, distorted, or substituted for by other sounds. The voice may 
sound peculiar or may be monotonous and without much flexibility ; 
it may be too loud or too soft. If the child is in school he may be 
slow in learning to read, and may be considered a slow learner or 
mentally deficient. If children cannot hear everything that is said in 
their environment, they cannot be expected to learn in that environ- 
ment. At the same time there are children who are inattentive because 
of mental retardation and they must not be considered deaf because 
of their inattentiveness. 

At this very writing, we have seen a child brought to The Train- 
ing School at Vineland for examination and diagnosis, who was kept 
at a private school for the deaf because she was inattentive. In reality, 
this girl is not hard of hearing, but shows mental retardation. This is 
mentioned here because it is our philosophy that we are dealing not 
merely with deafness, but with individuals who may be deaf. Diagno- 
sis with resultant appropriate treatment, on the basis of that diagno- 
sis, may better be left to people who are oriented in the fields of 
hearing impairments and mental deficiency. 

Parents who observe any of the above symptoms or who are con- 
cerned with the possibility of a hearing loss in their child, can be re- 
ferred to reputable professional societies or individuals for advice. 
They may write to THE AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, for the names of members in 
their area. Information is also obtainable from THE AMERICAN HeEar- 
ING Society, 817 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Otologists can be visited for examinations. Most states have schools 
for the deaf, and they, too, will be of assistance. Should there be any 
question of a hearing loss in a child, it is suggested that one of the 
above agencies be contacted immediately. In this way, time, which is 
so valuable for diagnosis and treatment, will not be lost. 


AUDIOMETRIC TESTING 

A hearing test should be an integral part of every entering 
school child’s medical examination. The most scientific hearing test 
is made with the use of an audiometer. 

An audiometer is an instrument which produces pure tones of 
various frequencies (pitch). These tones vary from a low tone of 
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about 64 cycles per second to a high tone of 11,584 cycles per second. 

3ecause the intensity or loudness of these tones may be controlled, it 
can be determined how loud a tone of a certain pitch must be, before 
the person can hear it. These intensities for each frequency are plotted 
on a graph and the chart obtained is called an audiogram. 

The pure tone audiometer gives a more accurate picture of a per- 
son’s hearing acuity than any other known measuring device or tech- 
nique, such as whispering, listening to the tick of a watch, or tests by 
tuning forks. Every speech sound has a characteristic pitch and the 
speech range is from about 256 cycles to about 4096 cycles per second. 
This explains why some children who have hearing losses in specific 
sound frequencies have faulty speech. Children do not repeat sounds 
accurately if they cannot hear them accurately. A decibel is the unit of 
measuring sound. Any child showing a hearing loss of about 20 deci- 
bels or more should be referred to a hearing specialist for further ex- 


amination and consultation. 


EDUCATION 

The educational provision for a deaf or hard of hearing child 
will depend on the degree of hearing impairment and the time of on- 
set of the deafness. If the child is completely deafened at birth or be- 
fore the acquisition of speech and language, he will have to Jearn to 
talk by feeling and seeing. The most logical place for his education 
is a school for the deaf which has teachers who are especially trained 
for this highly technical and specialized branch of education. Here 
academic and vocational subjects are offered along with speech and 
language training. 

If the child is completely deafened after speech and language 
have been developed, then the ideal education situation is a facility 
that can help the child conserve as much of that speech as possible. 
We know that speech can deteriorate following deafness. 

If the hearing problem is not one of complete deafness, but of a 
hearing loss, again it becomes a matter of the degree of hearing loss 
and the age of the child at the onset of the hearing loss. The hard of 
hearing child may need one of the following educational provisions: 
He may remain in the regular classroom and get lip reading instruc- 
tion and/or make use of an hearing aid. There are some children who 
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can remain in the normal school situation if only some minor adjust- 
ments (such as seating and lighting) are made for them. Children of 
normal intelligence who cannot make progress with the help of a 
hearing aid or lip reading, or both, will need placement in a special 
school. Every child will need individual diagnosis in order to pre- 
scribe the appropriate treatment. To give the reader some guide as to 
general placement of a hard of hearing child, the following sugges- 
tions by the COMMITTEE ON THE CONSERVATION OF HEARING OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY are 


listed : 


1. To remain in the regular classroom: Those whose losses are 
less than approximately 25 decibels in the better ear for fre- 
quencies 512, 1024, and 2048 should be able to progress in 
the regular class if reasonable adjustments are made to them. 


2. For lip reading: All those with permanent or progressive 
losses of approximately 25 decibels in the better ear for fre- 
quencies 512, 1024, and 2048 or an average loss of 25 deci- 
bels for these frequencies require instruction in lip reading. 


. For hearing aids: All those with permanent or progressive 
losses of approximately 35 decibels in the better ear for fre- 
quencies 512, 1024, and 2048 or an average loss of 35 decibels 
for these frequencies should be examined for fittings. 


eS) 


Generally speaking, the older a child is at the onset of the hear- 
ing impairment, the easier it will be to educate him. 


HEARING AIDS 

A hearing aid is just what its name implies—it is an aid and not 
a substitute for hearing. Its main purpose is to amplify sound so that 
speech can be heard intelligibly and without too much discomfort. A 
hearing aid helps the user make better use of what hearing he has. It 
also helps him attend to sound and thus practice his hearing. If a 
person is a lip reader and can wear a hearing aid, his lip reading will 
be enhanced since increased hearing will help in the discrimination 


of words that may look alike to a lip reader. Not all hard of hearing 
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people can wear hearing aids. Interpretation of the audiogram along 
with other factors by a specialist will be of great assistance in deter- 


mining whether a hearing aid is feasible. 


A child who is found to have a hearing loss of the type that may 
be helped by a hearing aid or an adult who realizes that he is becom- 
ing hard of hearing may be referred to an otologist, or to an audi- 
ologist at a speech and hearing clinic, who will assist him in selecting 
a hearing aid. THE CouNciL oN PuysicaL MEDICINE OF THE AMERI- 
can Mepicat AssociATION publishes a list of acceptable hearing aids 
which meet certain minimum requirements and whose manufacturers 
advertise ethically. This list of acceptable hearing aids may be ob- 
tained from THE AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY or from the writer. A 
reputable dealer will not object to your asking if his hearing aid 


model is on the accepted list. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A realistic approach may be applied to the problems of deaf- 
ness. We must be concerned with the conservation of residual hearing 
and the rehabilitation of the individual who is hard of hearing. We 
must also take measures in attempting to prevent deafness and arrest- 
ing the progressive type of deafness through early detection. The ear- 
lier we know that a child is not hearing adequately, the sooner he can 
be given the proper treatment (medical, educational, or both.) Many 
types of hearing impairment can be removed if found early enough. 
Other types can be prevented from happening if caught in time, Phy- 
sicians are becoming concerned, and rightly so, with the condition of 
infants’ ears with the slightest elevated temperature. The adminis- 
tration of ear drops, sulfa, penicillin, or other drugs, prescribed by 
a physician, can prevent many cases of hearing impairments. Proper 
treatment at the proper time can prevent a hearing loss from becom- 
ing a hearing handicap. 

Many thousands of hard of hearing children can be detected at 
school age if all school children are given periodic audiometric ex- 
amination by trained personnel. Only about 300 cities in our entire 
country have compulsory hearing examinations in their schools. This 
is a neglect of education that must be removed. Our experience at 
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The Training School at Vineland has introduced us to undetected 
hard of hearing children who were sent to us because they were con- 
sidered mentally retarded, since they couldn’t learn in the regular 
classroom. If these children had been given audiometric examinations 
in the school system, they never would have found their way into a 
school for retarded children. We know that some are both mentally 
deficient and hard of hearing, but there is not much excuse for mis- 
diagnosing a hard of hearing youngster with normal intellectual en- 
dowment as mentally deficient, because of the lack of equipment or 
personnel. Introduction of audiometers into school systems will not 
solve the problem. It will produce large numbers of children with 
hearing losses who will have to have educational facilities which are 
geared to their type of impairment. These facilities were mentioned 
in the section under Education. 


While the purpose of this paper was to familiarize the reader 
with the subject of deafness, the ramifications and implications are so 
broad that the discussion had to be a brief one. However, if the read- 
er is interested in pursuing the subject further, it is highly recom- 
mended that he obtain a copy of Hearinc AnD DeaFNess: A GuIDE 
ror LayMEN, edited by Dr. Hallowell Davis, published by Murray 
Hill Books, Inc., New York, which treats the topic in a clear, simple, 
yet comprehensive manner. | 





